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Gone to the Devil ”’ 


Somewhere within a few yards of where Temple Bar once 
stood was an ancient tavern bearing the sign of St. Dunstan 
tweaking the devil’s nose. But if the founder wished his house 
to be known as “St. Dunstan’s ” he reckoned without the lawyers 


in their chambers nearby. 


The legal wits of the day in need of refreshment used to put 
on their doors “Gone to the Devil”. And the devil it was and 


St. Dunstan for once played second fiddle. 


* Table Waters 


Schweppes je ine 


% Temporarily giving place to the standard wartime product — but Schweppes will return 











J oin Your 
Favourites... 


ERIC BARKER 
and 


PEARL HACKNEY 


in their * =] ¥ 
Favourite Vermouth 


Here you see the famous stars of “Merry-Go-Round”’ 
enjoying a glass of Vamour. You, too, will appreciate the 
fine quality and delicate flavour of this magnificent 
vermouth. Blended from choice imported Empirewines 
and health-giving herbs. Drink it ina cocktailorbyitself. 
18/6 a bottle. From all Stores and Wine Merchants. 





VERMOUTIERS (LONDON) LTD., IBEX HOUSE, THE MINORIES, E.C,3 
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AUTUMN AHEAD 


The nearer we get to autumn the more a man should think 
of Austin Reed’s. For at Regent Street there are always 
useful items, from overcoats to socks, which help him to 
prepare snug winter quarters. And his strategic plan 
should include frequent visits to Austin Reed’s to survey 
the ever-changing stock situation. , 


AUSTIN REED 


of Regent Street 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES LONDON TELEPHONE : REGENT 6789 
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AN INTOLERABLE DEVELOPMENT OF “SQUATTING” WHICH THE CABINET HAVE DESCRIBED AS VIOLATING BOTH CIVIL 
AND CRIMINAL LAW: THE KENSINGTON BLOCK OF FLATS WHICH WAS THE SCENE OF THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF 
ARBITRARY AND COMMUNIST-ORGANISED SEIZURES OF UNOCCUPIED PROPERTY. 


Following upon the country-wide outbreak of “ squatting" in disused military camps, took over Duchess of Bedford House, a seven-storey block of flats in Campden Hill, 
which had aroused some oficial and public sympathy, on Sunday, September 8, the temporarily unoccupied but requisitioned by the Ministry of Works. During the same 
situation suddenly develope! in a way which all responsible opinion has condemned. day other properties in Kensington and Marylebone were seized and in the week 
On this Sunday afternoon {00 families, comprising about 1500 persons, organised with following the movement spread to Victoria, Bloomsbury, Regent's Park, Wanstead and 
military precision by the Communist Party, suddenly converged on Kensington and Ealing. Further illustrations of this subject will be found overleaf and on pages 322-323. 
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' THE SCENE OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY’S FIRST MOVE: 
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| “LAWLESS MEASURES WHICH ENDANGER THE RIGHTS OF LAW-ABIDING 
“ SQUATTING ” WHICH HAS ATTEMPTED TO SABOTAGE 
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DUCHESS OF BEDFORD HOUSE, SEIZED AND OCCUPIED WHERE FORTY FAMILIES SETTLED BEFORE POLICE \ 
™, ARRIVED AND LOCKED ALL DOORS. en 


ON SEPTEMBER 8, ra z ¢ _ i 7 \ 
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Y AT FOUNTAIN COURT, WHERE \._ ’ » ww y HOW TO ENTER A NEW “ HOME 
“SQUATTER,”” HELPED BY FRIENDS, CLIMBS INTO 
FOUNTAIN COURT, IN THE VICTORIA DISTRICT. 


EIGHT SQUATTERS WHO ENTERED ON SEPTEMBER I0 \ 
WERE LOCKED IN BY OFFICIALS. LP. ™~ 
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* HOME TWO “ SQUATTER” FAMILIES IN MELCOMBE REGIS couRT, 
ONE OF THE FIRST BUILDINGS SEIZED. 


We illustrate on these pages (and also on our trontispiece and pp. 3228323) 
some aspects of the recent Communist campaign to exploit the misery of 
the homeless and the badly-housed for their own political ends. The move- 
ment began when groups of families converged from all parts of London on 
Sunday, September 8, and seized and occupied Duchess of Bedford House, imagine."" On the Wednesday night the 
in Kensington. The Communist Party openly claimed the credit, if such Cabinet issued a statement in which they said: ‘ His Majesty's Government 
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SQUATTERS”’ IN ABBEY LODGE, REGENT’S PARK, “y 
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ING | CITIZENS”: SCENES IN THE COMMUNIST-ORGANISED CAMPAIGN OF 
AGE | THE FAIR AND ORDERLY PROGRESS OF REHOUSING. 
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SQUATTERS ’ AN OFFICIAL Vg 
CLIMBS INTO DUCHESS OF BEDFORD HOUSE. (R.) A SOLICITOR \ 
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ONE OF THE OUTLYING HOUSES SEIZED 
BY COMMUNIST-ORGANISED SQUATTERS : 
I, KENT GARDENS, EALING, SHOWING 
THE ARRIVAL OF CHAIRS AND A COT 
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THE ARRIVAL OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS AT FOUNTAIN COURT: FURNITURE, BEDDING AND A PUSH 
BEING HANDED IN OVER A LOCKED GATE 
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INCIDENT ’ IF THE GOVERNMENT WANT REPRISALS THEY WILL GET THEM MR. HARRY POLLITT, 
SQUATTERS ’ GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY, ADDRESSING AN OPEN-AIR. MEETING IN 
dd 2) in!) 2 SS RS Re a a 


} POLICE FORBID THE ENTRY O 
AT ABBEY LODGE, WHERE ABO 


are advised that both the civil and the criminal law have been violated. 

In addition, a report of all the facts has been submitted to the 
Director of Public Prosecutions, who is considering, in the ordinary course 
of his duties, the question of instituting proceedings for criminal conspiracy 
against the organisers of, or participators in, this unlawful movement." 
Police were instructed to prevent further seizures, and some writs were 


served. The movement nevertheless continued; Mr. Stanley Henderson, secretary 
of one group of “squatters,” is quoted as saying: ‘‘ We will not budge an 
inch. We are in and we are going to stay in"'; and on the Thursday 
night Mr. Harry Pollitt, general secretary of the Communist Party, is reported 
to have said: “ Let there be no mistake. If the Government want reprisals 
they will get them. The working class is in a fighting mood." 
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A FEW days ago a deeply religious man of the older 

generation remarked to me sadly that, viewing 
the international situation, he felt that all the hope 
and happiness had gone out of life. He was not 
referring to the atom bomb, for he was a philosopher 
who viewed his own not very distant end with 
equanimity, and had no particular fear of death as 
such either for himself or for others, seeing it was 
part of the common lot of mankind and, in the belief 
of a good Christian, the threshold of a fuller and 
happier life. What con- 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


cherishing them than by bullying and persecuting 
them. In the face of human opposition, obstinacy or 
stupidity, resort to violence always seems the shortest 
way to achieve one’s ends » if one possesses over- 
whelming force, the temptation to exert it may well 
be irresistible. Given the hypothesis that Hitler and 
Mussolini were not Christians—and they certainly 
were not—to refrain from using force in the position 
in which they found themselves in the 1930’s would 
have required from them a very much more profound 





doing so lost the heart of man. And, losing that, they 
lost the world too. . Napoleons and Cesars, Attilas 
and Tamerlanes, all the great conquerors who bade 
their disciples “Slay and spare not,” we have seen 
their empires pass! But the empire which Christ 
founded in the heart of man still abides : 

And soul by soul and silently her shining bounds increase, 
And her ways are ways of gentleness and all her paths 

are peace.* 

It is precisely because they have been, that her bounds 
have increased, Whenever 
Christianity through the 





cerned him, rather, was the P 
fact that half the world, 


THE NEW INDIAN CABINET TAKES OFFICE AT NEW DELHL 


human frailty of its mem- 
bers has resorted to other 





as he put it, was actively an- 
tagonistic to the Christian 
creed and set, he feared, : 
on destroying it. He was 
referring, of course, to 
Soviet Russia, and, presum- 
ably, to those parties which 
in other countries whole- 
heartedly espouse the cause 
and programme of Soviet 
Russia, not because they 
are composed of Russians 
or Slavs, but because their 
members believe fanatically 
in Communism as a creed. 

Of course, he was ex- 
aggerating. Soviet Russia 
and its satellite Powers 
do not comprise half the 
world’s population, though 
it is conceivable that in a 
few decades they may do 
so. Nor are Communism 
and Christianity necessarily 
as antagonistic as they may 
at present appear to be. 
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and easier ways, the empire 
of Christianity has not 
increased ; it has receded. 
We have seen it receding 
in Europe and in the world 
during the last half-century. 

It is, of course, because 
Communism and Christian- 
ity differ in this particular 
that adherents of the two 
creeds so often find it diffi- 
cult to agree. Their moral 
conceptions in certain 
matters do not tally ; what 
is right to one, sometimes 
seems wrong to the other, 
and vice versa. Yet this 
does not necessarily mean 
that it is impossible for 
them to inhabit the same 
world in peace. Theories 
are one thing, human 
adherence to them quite 
another ; neither Christians 
nor Communists are very 





The real divergence between 
Christianity and Commun- 
ism, so far as material 


things are concerned—and arte Patel (Home); 





THE BEGINNING OF A NEW CHAPTER IN THE. HISTORY OF INDIA: 

THE MEMBERS HAD BEEN SWORN IN BY THE VICEROY. 

Our photograph shows (from I. tor.): Syed Ali Zaheer (Law, Post and Air); Mr. J jivan fom C.chen yuth Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose (Works, 
asad (Agriculture and Food) ; Sardar 

monwealth * Relations). the Viceroy, Lord Wavell. 


INDIAN CABINET AFTER 


Power) ; Mr. Asaf Ali 


(Communications—War Transport and Rail ways) ; Dr. Raj 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru (External Affairs and 


THE FIRST MEETING OF THE WHOLLY 


often very consistent. Bad 
Christians have much to 
learn from good Commun- 
ists, as well as vice versa. 
» And for one Communist 








Communists, on their own 
profession, are concerned 
with no others—is in the means rather than the 
end. The materialistic end of Communism—the 
ownership of goods in common for the common 
good—does not necessarily conflict with Christ’s 
teaching. Christ was not interested in real property 
or the ownership of shares, or in anything even 
remotely appertaining to these things. Where, in 
the things of this world, Communism and Christianity 
clash is in the human means which are viewed by 
each as legitimate to secure human ends. The Com- 
munist believes that it is right to hate those who 
oppose the ends of Communism ; it is, according to 
the gospels of Marx and Lenin as to-day practised 
in a large part of Asia and Europe, a positive duty 
to do so. But the Christian is expressly forbidden 
to hate those who oppose him. He is commanded to 
love them. This is because the ends of Christianity 
are the elevation and perfection of the human 
spirit ; and hate, in the eyes of Christ, is a disease © 
that corrodes the human spirit. As I am convinced 
from my own human experience that it does, I 
am—though a very inadequate one—a Christian. 





who is angered by what is 
good in Christianity, a dozen are probably angered 
by what is selfish or hypocritical in those who call 
themselves Christians. A real Christian community 
and a real Communist community could co-exist 
in peace and mutual understanding, if those who 
led and represented them were sincere and whole- 
hearted Christians and Communists. 

Nor is there anything new in the world being 
divided between great Powers adhering to rival 
creeds. In the nineteenth century it was possible for 
a Christian to feel that, because every major Power 
in the world adhered to an outward and formal 
profession of Christianity, there was no serious 
challenge to Christianity on earth. There was, of 
course ; but it was an invisible and far more insidious 
challenge : the challenge of individual sloth, thought- 
lessness and hypocrisy in Christianity’s own midst. 
But in the temporal sphere the Church Militant here 
on earth had apparently things very much its own 
way : there was no serious rival with which to combat. 
There were Mahomedans and Turks, “ heathen ” 
Chinese and “‘ benighted ’’ black pagans, of course ; 





And though I sympathise with much that Com- 
munism stands for, I cannot be a Communist. 
The Communist may argue that, if, only by hating 
his enemy, he can hope to overcome his enemy and 
eradicate his enemies’ evil doctrines and practices, 
it is a very poor idealist who eschews the realist 
weapon of hatred. Nazis and Fascists, when they 
spoke of Christianity, argued in much the same way ; 
while they adroitly exploited, they despised the un- 
realist weakness of the Chamberlains and Halifaxes, 





COMMUNAL ILL-FEELING DISPLAYED WHEN THE NEW INDIAN 
MINISTERS APPEARED ON A BALCONY AT NEW DELHI: 
A DEMONSTRATION BY MEMBERS OF THE MUSLIM LEAGUE. 
Lord Wavell, the Viceroy, administered the oaths of al of 
office and of secrecy to seven of the twelve members of the new 
interim ger wong on tember 2. The ifive unable * _attend wa 

inaugural meeting were ar Baldev Singh ( 4 
Matthai \Finenoy Sir Shafa’ at Ahmad Khan (Health, Chncation ton and 
Arts); Mr. C. Raj lachari (Industries and coer 4 ear and Mr. C. H 
Bhabha ( , The Ministers then 


later where 
cane Lone’ Live Congress Muslim League demonstra 
black , countered with shouts of “ Long live Pakistan! 





but as a physical force capable of challenging the 
Powers of Christendom they were, in the year of 
grace of 1870, almost negligible. But go back to the 
year not 1870, but 1670, and we find a very different 
picture, with the Turks marching on Vienna ; or to 
1320 or 1220 or 1020, with the Moors threatening 
Europe from the south and fierce, barbaric invaders 
from the east. Those who wished to practise 
Christianity in those days had to be something more 








who refused to return their loathing with loathing. 

But on purely realist grounds, history suggests that 
those who believe in the power of love are in the long 
run more likely to see their causes prevail than those 
who pin their faith to the dynamism of hate. This 
is because the ultimate source of all power and of all 
wealth in the world is man himself. Without men’s 
active participation wealth and power have no real 
existence. And if one wants to get maximum results 
out of human beings, one is more likely to do so by 


view of human history than either of them possessed. 
They did not refrain, and where are they and their 
causes to-day ? 

Where, for that matter, are many other mighty 
men and empires who in their day possessed irresistible 
strength and did not scruple to use it to gain their 
ends? Those ends they gained, and found, when 
the full count was made, that they were not ends after 
all. They gained—for a season—the world, but in 


than Christians in name. And it is perhaps no bad 

thing for the future of Christianity and of Christian 
men and women that there should exist in the world 
a rival creed, not moribund but active, and not only 
supported with enthusiasm and even fanaticism, but 
actively upheld by a great temporal Power. It ought 
to put us, as Christians, on our mettle, and make us 
resolve to prove the validity of our creed. 





* “I Vow to Thee, My Country.” Collected Poems of Sir C. 
Spri::<-Rice. (Longmans, Green.) 
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THE FIRST WARSHIP TO BE ARMED WITH ‘GUIDED MISSILES" : 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
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A VIEW OF THE AMERICAN BATTLE-CRUISER HAWAII NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, WHICH 


THE U.S. NAVY DEPARTMENT HAS STATED IS TO BE EQUIPPED WITH MAIN BATTERIES OF ROCKETS. 





HOW ROCKET-LAUNCHING TUBES MAY BE FITTED IN A WARSHIP: DETAIL AN 
FROM A DRAWING PUBLISHED IN “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


In November last year we published a drawing by our special artist, G. H. Davis, 
illustrating the way in which warships might be armed with the new types of robot 
weapons, such as the wireless-controlled flying bomb and rocket bomb. On Septem- 
ber 8 the U.S. Navy Department announced that the 45,000-ton battleship Kentucky 
and the 27,000-ton battle-cruiser Hawati, which are now under construction, are to be 
armed with main batteries of rockets in place of guns. These batteries will fire 


ALTERNATIVE FORM OF MISSILE AND LAUNCHING APPARATUS: DETAIL FROM A DRAWING SHOWING 
A BATTERY OF FLYING BOMBS ON A WARSHIP; THE MISSILES BEING WIRELESS-CONTROLLED. 


“ guided missiles "' which, with their greater hitting and armour-piercing velocity, will 
replace shells. Hawaii was laid down in 1943 and although work on her was stopped 
during the last phases of the war, she is now virtually completed; work on Kentucky 
has progressed as far as the main deck. The announcement stated that “the design 
studies now being made ... would lead to evolution in the striking power of 
warships."" Our drawings show possible launching devices for rockets and flying bombs. 
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THE FIRST ROCKET-ARMED WARSHIP: HAWAII; AND PROPHETIC DRAWINGS. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: PICTORIAL 
RECORDS OF RECENT HAPPENINGS. 


RUMANIAN FACTORY WORKERS 
MARCH IN THE BUCHAREST 
VICTORY PARADE. ai 


On August 23 King Michael took “—-- 

the salute at = te arade in eg ‘ad 

Bucharest held in celebration of 

the second anniversary of the THE VENICE REGATTA AGAIN: GONDOLAS PARADE IN THE GRAND CANAL 

Rumanian break with Germany. : 

Factory workers, carrying British, BEFORE THE START OF A RACE: THE 350-FT.-HIGH CAMPANILE CAN BE SEEN 
TOWERING ABOVE THE DOMES OF ST. MARK’S CHURCH. 


August 23 


The most serious mari- 
time strike in American 
history, which has para- 
lysed every port in the 
United States, started 


that it is directed not 
against the employers, 
who are sup ing the 
wage d s of about 
92,000 sailors taking part 
in it, but against the 
Wage Stabilisation Board. 
The Board had refused to 
ap rove agreements pro- 

ing increases in pay on 


MESPLOT Os , 7 the ground that such in- 

i e creases were inflationary. 

Do Nei Pind ¢ Three days after the 
ag by : strike started, 25,000 
drivers stopped 

rk, which resulted in 


idleness of more than 
1,000,000 New York 
workers. At the time of 
writing the U.S. seamen 
have appealed for a 
nation-wide one-day 
strike to back their 
demands. f 
THE BIGGEST MARITIME STRIKE IN AMERICAN HISTORY: THE SCENE AT PIER 87, 
THE. AMERICAN SHIPPING STRIKE: A_ PICKET LINE UNDER HUDSON RIVER, NEW YORK, AS PICKETS PARADE PAST THE STACKED CARGO. 


THE BOW OF THE CAPE SPENCER AT THE NEW YORK DOCKS, 


ONE OF THE MANY HOUSES DESTROYED DURING THE RECENT NILE FLOODS-——-THOUSANDS BUTTER FOR BRITAIN: DANISH BUTTER BEING LOADED ON A SHIP IN COPENHAGEN 
OF ACRES OF LAND WERE INUNDATED AND THE WATERS REACHED THE HIGHEST LEVEL HARBOUR FOR EXPORT TO THIS COUNTRY UNDER A CONTRACT WITH DENMARK FOR 
EVER RECORDED. THE SUPPLYING OF BUTTER, BACON AND EGGS, 
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PICTORIAL COMMENT ON HOME EVENTS: 
NEWS RECORDED BY CAMERA. 


LEGER: AIRBORNE, THE DERBY WINNER, ON THE 
WITH FAST AND FAIR LYING THIRD. 

ag 4g 11 by a length 
y Mr. J. E. Ferguson, 


APPROACHING THE WINNING POST IN THE ST. 
RAILS, DRAWING AWAY FROM MURREN, 
eeute i ~—— winner ond aves oe bode ‘o = the *. iar a egy on 
ss ‘ : and a half from Murren, wit! ast an ‘air third, three lengths ind. irborne is own 
OFFERING THE FRUITS OF THE EARTH”’: AN INCIDENT DURING THE CORNISH trained by R. Perryman, and was ridden by T. Lowrey. Murren is his stable companion. 


GORSEDD AT PERRAN ROUND, NEAR TRURO, ON SEPTEMBER 7. 


The first outdoor meeting of the Bards of Cornwall since the war was held recently at Perran 


Round, near Truro. The Gorsedd was attended by a delegation of Welsh Bards, and exists to 
encourage the study of the Cornish 


language and history. 


THE PRIME MINISTER, WITH MRS. ATTLEE, INAUGURATING A SET 
STILL CLEARING UP AFTER WORLD WAR I1.! THE FORMER GERMAN BATTLE-CRUISER DERFFLINGER BEING TOWED 


OF STEPPING-STONES ACROSS THE RIVER MOLE AT DORKING. 
KEEL UPWARDS TO A YARD ON THE CLYDE, TO BE BROKEN UP. FOR SCRAP-METAL, 


oe Seether ll he Prime perme Mr. Clement ge oy ay mam A A 
are, Arias, nenyaresed © 068 62 Ene eee eee ee ee en On September 13 it was reported that the 27,000-ton German battle-cruiser Derfflinger had arrived in the Firth of Clyde to be 
poh de pee a A Rede wpb poy of — on Ey eng ane prey The Derfflinger was among those ships of the Imperial German Navy which ‘ave, ecuspied by = crews at Scapa 
, : > ? Ww War I. Our phot hh shows her being towed keel upwards on her way to the Clyde, with a “ superstructure” 
Mr. J. Chuter Ede, to commemorate his long association with Dorking. Flow after World War F photograp: tt ot hots in which a emaun Game eed Gaing te waveen. 


EXILED FROM PICCADILLY CIRCUS BY THE LABOUR SHORTAGE: THE STATUE OF 


ONE OF THE OLDEST OF ENGLAND'S COUNTRY FAIRS: 
FAIR AT OXFORD, WHICH WAS ATTENDED BY SOME 30,000 PEOPLE ON EACH DAY. EROS ON A BED OF SACKS IN A DISUSED ROOM AT COUNTY HALL, 
St. Giles’ Street Fair at Oxford, which takes in tember each . is one of land’s greatest country Owing to the labour shortage the statue of Eros is not likely to be re-erected in Piccadilly Circus 
\— over AK, - each day, p~ 9h. Af a section of the until Christmas. He remains in exile, reclining on a bed of sacks in a disused room at County Hall, 
i the L.C.C. Headquarters. During the war the statue was evacuated to the country. 


fairs. This year it was attended w, P 
crowd, which found plenty to entertain it in the booths and side- lining the street. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF ST. GILES’ STREET 
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PERSONALITIES 

AND EVENTS 

= | OF THE WEEK : 

aa” i PEOPLE IN THE 

A. RAZZIQ SANHOURI PASHA. SAMI PASHA AL-RIFAE. 


of the Arab League. Chief Egyptian Delegate. . Chief Transjordan Delegate. PUBLIC EYE 
Our photographs show three of the delegates to the Palestine Conference which opened in London on le 
September 10. Other photographs of the Conference appear on page 327 of this issue. Speaking on 
September 12 on the ae oo Azzam Pasha, the Secretary-General of the Arab League, 
id that : 
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. ' G, CAPT. E. M. DONALDSON. MR. K. M. GOODENOUGH. Y SIR JOHN MacLEOD. \ KING SIMEON II. OF BULGARIA WITH HIS 

Thedent commned en Samtenber® G./Capt. E. M. Donaldson, leader Mr. Kenneth M. Goodenough, | The death occurred on Septem- \ MOTHER AND HIS SISTER. 

of the Most Rev. H. F. Le Fanu, of the R.A-F. High-Speed Flight, who was_ recently appointed ber 7 of Sir John MacLeod, one \ Simeon If., nine-year-old King of Bulgaria, who suc- 
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Archbishop of Perth since 1929 set up a world air speed record of Southern Rhodesian High Com- seventy-three, Lord Provost ; t 

and Primate of Australia since 616 beak on September 8 in his missioner in London, held his first Edinburgh from 1916 to 1919, = \ ceeded to the throne on the death of his father, King 

pe i ——— ne — — Bi ppd a py 7 Sept. 12. A ative chairmen since 1925 of Fed Scot- \ 
ained in » he held appoint- | jet plane (illustrated on page oO} tol, Mr. enough, who t ife Assurance mpany, ‘ ~ . 2 

ments in England until 1905, | Sq. Ldr.W.A.Watertonaveraged | is55, haslived forthe pasttwenty | Ltd. From 1924 to 1929 he was \ in which 92°27 Fa Banym pf a ag cast were in 
heeenend bn. went ® Brisbane. , a speed of 614 m. P. h. years in Southern odesia. chairman of the Jute Trade | Board. RY P’ . 
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Boris III., on August 28, 1943, has been deposed as 
the result of the Bulgarian referendum on September 9, 
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RECRUITING THE NEW ARMY: LORD NATHAN SPEAKING AT THE MANSION HOUSE AT THE 


OPENING OF A THREE-WEEK CAMPAIGN IN THE LONDON DISTRICT. 
The Army recruiting campaign for the London district was opened at the Mansion House on The American Secretary of State, Mr. James F. Byrnes, made an important speech at Stutt- 
deptember 11. The Sten is yoy 100,000 men by the end of cent March, and the Army’s claims gart on September 6 in which he outlined the policy of "the United oe by AX the one and 
for support were put before an assembly of London Mayors, military members of the Army 1, development of Germany. He said that it was not in the interests of th or 
and leacing London citizens by the Lord Mayor; Lord Nathan (Under-Secretary of State for War), world peace that Germany should become a pawn or partner in a military fae or power 
and General Sir Richard O'Connor, the Adjutant-General. The Lord Mayor, Sir Charles Davis, whe between East and West. Our Pn y e shows, seated behind Mr. Byrnes (I. to r.) 
presided at the meeting, can be seen in our photograph seated on Lord Nathan’s le: we urphy ; Senators Vandenberg and Connally ; and Gen, McNarney (0.C. U.S. Forces in Germany). 


a 


MR. BYRNES, THE U.S. SECRETARY OF STATE, 
SPEAKING IN THE OPERA HOUSE IN STUTTGART. 
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\ MAJOR H. .P. SEAGRIM. 
been posthumously awarded to Major Hi 
m, D.S.O., MEE. 19th Hyderabad Regiment — 
ment), Indian Army. Ay dy tL which 
coat spavetes in ine Ka Karen Hills, Burma, 
GENERAL EISENHOWER WELCOMES FIELD MARSHAL ee. =, = hee Ie arrested atleast. 270 1 Heal the 
LORD MONTGOMERY UPON HIS ARRIVAL IN WASHINGTON, enemy sent a saying that if he su: 
Field Marshal Lord Montgomery arrived in Washington by air from cease reprisals. - Ma) im, knowing well what his Aye = 
Canada on Sept. 10. He was greeted at the National Airport by Ly hl yg ae yp 2 on about March 15, 1944, 
General Eisenhower, who accompanied him the following day ana ead ly —- 5. soe, Se mee sentenced to death 
reads : on his country’s banknotes—every one of which tasbbe his own portrait. 


when he received some 200 representatives of the American he 
rdly be a finer xample of self-sacrifice and b: \ 
upon whom he made a dee jeep and favourable impression. hss dhe weseseelendhr evionancevemcesctinentes: dl oe liso inspected the dies of his new currency. 
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KING FEISAL VISITS A PRINTING WORKS: INSPECTING 
THE DIES OF HIS NEW CURRENCY. 
Eleven-year-old King Feisal of | ying a feng vase visit * 
lew Malden. printing 


this country, recently visited the 
Messrs. Bradbury- Wilkinson and watched the process > oh 
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ALL-POWERFUL: NAZI WAR LEADERS AT NUREMBERG. 


SEPT. 21, 1946 


ONCE ARROGANT AND 


THE MAN WHO WIELDED GERMANY'’S SWORD AS A “FAITHFUL SOLDIER" AND 


A MERE SHADOW OF THE BEMEDALLED FIGURE WHO BUILT UP 
BROUGHT HIS COUNTRY DOWN IN RUIN: KEITEL, FORMER CHIEF OF THE WEHRMACHT. 


TO BE THE INSTRUMENT OF HITLER'S WILL: HERMANN GORING 


T was arranged that judgment 
on the twenty-one Nazi 
leaders, arraigned before the 
International Tribunal at 
Nuremberg as war criminals, 
should be delivered on Sep- 
tember 23. All had made their 
final pleas in court on August 31, 
extracts from their statements 
being published in our issue of 
September 14. In these speeches 
there was no sign of the arro- 
gance with which the Nazi 
Colossus bestrode Europe or of 
the adulation in which the 
Fihrer used to bask. Only one 
man, Seyss-Inquart, had the 
courage to reaffirm his loyalty 
to Hitler; the rest tried fever- 
ishly to turn back the pages of 
history. Géring who, as 
Minister for Aviation, was 
responsible for building up the 
Luftwaffe into a fighting force 
whose picked pilots were cynic- 
ally sent to complete their 
training in Spain, which covered 


the march into Austria, smashed 
(Continued on right. 


WHEN THE NAZI SUN WAS AT 


ITS ZENITH : 


HITLER, 


AWAITING THE FRENCH DELEGATES WHO SIGNED THE 


ARMISTICE IN THE HISTORIC RAILWAY-COACH AT COMPIEGNE, CHATS WITH (L. TO R.) VON RIBBENTROP, KEITEL, 
GORING, HESS, RAEDER AND VON BRAUCHITSCH ; ALL OF WHOM WERE PRESENT TO WITNESS THE HUMILIATION OF FRANCE. 


Continued.) 
Poland the 


skies of France, could only 
“reject most emphatically the 
suggestion that we wanted to 
enslave peoples.”” Keitel who, 
as head of the Wehrmacht, 
acted as Germany's sword-arm 
under the direct orders of the 
Fihrer, could only paint a pic- 
ture of himself as the simple 
soldier carrying out orders with- 


and dominated 


out: question. We, too, have 
turned back the pages of his- 
tory and reproduce here a 
photograph taken at Com- 
piégne on June 21, 1940. The 
railway-coach, in which Marshal 
Foch handed the Allied terms 
of Armistice to the German 
plenipotentiaries in November 
1918, was in position on the 
identical spot and the stage was 
set for the vindictive and cal- 
culated humiliation of France. 
The exulting Nazi leaders can 
be seen chatting with their 
Fihrer—the Nazi sun was at 
its zenith ! 
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© a long series of despatches from Army 
commanders already published there 
has now been added the first Royal Air Force 
despatch of the late war.* Its author is 
Air Chief Marshal Sir’ Hugh Dowding (now 
Lord Dowding), who was Air Officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief, Fighter Command, through- 
out the Battle of Britain, and its subject is 
that vital struggle. Most of us have read the 
well-written and exciting popular account 
which was issued by the Air Ministry comparatively soon 
after the battle. This is a document of a very different 
type. The excitement is in the background, though the 
imagination can conjure it up. A considerable proportion 
of the material is technical. On several occasions, contrary 
to the tradition of military despatches, the writer enters 
into relatively long discussions of the pros and cons of 
various forms of equipment or tactics. None of it is 
easy reading, and it is without literary graces such as 
Field Marshal Lord Wavell and, to a lesser extent, Field 
Marshal Lord Montgomery.contrive to impart even to so 
utilitarian and conventional a document as an official 
despatch. Yet there can be no doubt of its high interest, 
while its array of detail makes the popular account seem thin. 
It is written in a spirit of honesty, modesty and intellectual 
detachment which redound to the credit of its author. 
“The Battle of Britain” is a vague title, and it is not 
easy to determine the date at which it may be considered 
to have begun. August 8, 1940, when the first strong attack 
was made against land 
objectives in England, has 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


night attacks on London began to be serious. He claims 
that on some nights 60 per cent. of the raiders coming in 
from the south turned back rather than face the barrage. 

Lord Dowding then turns to the machinery of defence 
apart from the artillery of Anti-Aircraft Command: the 
balloon barrages, the early results and limitations of radio- 
location, the functions of the Royal Observer Corps and the 
air-raid warning system. He also describes the work of 
his “ Filter Room,” the most difficult and important task 
of which was to differentiate between friendly and hostile 
air formations. A device which became available in 
1940 modified the echo received by radar from our own 
aircraft in a characteristic manner and proved extremely 
valuable. Then comes the tactical control of Fighter 
Command itself. He decided that it could not be centralised 
at Command Headquarters and that even Group Com- 
manders could not in periods of heavy fighting be responsible 
for details of interception. The system adopted was for 
the Command to identify approaching formations and 


AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
DOWDING ON THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN (1). 


Serr. 21, 1946 


he describes as ‘‘ the progressively deteriorating 
situation of the Fighter Command up to the 
end of September.” He could hardly have put 
it in graver terms. He points out the difficul- 
ties. If the year’s flying training is started on 
a scale designed to meet high battle wastage, 
then in quiet periods pilots cannot be absorbed 
or given enough flying experience to prevent 
their forgetting what they have learnt; if a 
normal wastage rate is catered for, then squad- 
rons will be starved of reinforcements when most needed. 
He then proceeds to make some suggestions, most of which 
appear to have been embodied in later training programmes. 
The two decisive features of the Battle of Britain were, 
first, the ratio of casualties incurretl by ourselves and the 
Germans, and, secondly, the ratio of casualties to the 
numbers employed on either side. Lord Dowding considers 
that the estimates of German losses were reasonably close, 
any exaggeration or duplication in reports of hostile fighters 
shot down being in all probability balanced by aircraft 
put down as “ probably destroyed ”’ or “‘ damaged ” which 
failed to return to their pases. But it was much more 
difficult to estimate the numbers of the enemy. The radio- 
location figures were sometimes not even approximately 
correct, while in the later stages the hostile formations 
were frequently invisible to the Observer Corps. It is 
possible that on some days formations came over without 
being logged at all. This doubt was more unfortunate 
than might at first sight appear, since it was important to 
know, in the first instance, 

the relative strengths of the 
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This was a grave situation, 
especially since not all the 
fifty-nine squadrons in the 
command were in a high state 
of efficiency. The pressure to 
send more was very heavy, scale. 
because the French claimed 
that German air ascendancy 
was the vital factor in their reverses. Late in May, Lord 
Dowding obtained permission to state his case before the 
War Cabinet, and as a result it was decided to send no 
more fighter reinforcements to France. except to cover 
the final evacuation.” This decision, which must have been 
made by the Cabinet sorely against the grain, was of vast 
importance ; in fact, few in the whole course of the war 
can have been more decisive and far-reaching. It must have 
come as an immense relief to the Commander-in-Chief, 
Fighter Command, who had, as he puts it, watched his 
**resources slipping away like sand in an_hour-glass.”’ 
This point has for long been recognised by those’ with 
reasonably wide knowledge of the war, but there is another 
made by Lord Dowding which may cause surprise even 
to them. He describes the regulation which made him 
the authority for the disposition of guns allotted to the 
Air Defence of Great Britain as “little more than a 
convenient fiction.” The interests concerned were so 
powerful that his time was largely taken up discussing 
gun distribution, and every change led to fresh agitation. 
Finally he got a committee set up and took its advice, 
except at critical moments, when he and General Sir 
Frederick Pile consulted together and acted on their own 
judgment. The greatest redistribution took place when the 


day the Germans used their first b' 
In an article on this page 


BALLOON BARRAGE, 


formation (seventy aircraft), 


allot the task of dealing with attacks to Groups where 
doubt existed; for Group Commanders to decide which 
sector should meet any specified attack and the strength 
of the fighter force to be employed ; and for Sector Com- 
manders to detail the fighter units to their tasks and operate 
the machinery of interception. Orders were given to pilots 
in their aircraft by a simple and easily-memorised code, into 
which a false quantity was introduced for the important 
factor of height, in case the enemy intercepted the signals. 

While justly praising the account given in the Air 
Ministry's ‘‘ Battle of Britain” booklet, Lord Dowding 
makes two corrections to it. The first is that it over- 
estimated the speed of the Hurricane, which is given as 
335 m.p.h., whereas he found the average speed to be 
only 305 m.p.h, The second is more important and con- 
cerns the statement that the fighter squadrons were 
“stronger at the end of the battle than at the beginning.” 
He fears that if this belief were generally accepted it would 
lead to dangerous complacency. In point of fact, he says, 
the situation’ was extremely critical. The majority of 
the squadrons had beerr reduced to the status of training 
units and were capable only of operations against un- 
escorted bombers. The rest were engaged against heavy 
odds. Pilots were withdrawn from Bomber and Coastal 
Co ds and thrown into the battle with the minimum 





*Sui ment to “ The London Gazette” of September 10, 1946. 
( by H.M., Stationery Office ; 2s.) 


of preparation. The lack of flexibility of the training 
system proved the bottleneck, and was responsible for what 


THE SITES OF RADIO-LOCATION STATIONS; 


FIGHTER COMMAND LAY-OUT IN JULY 1940, WHEN THE FIRST SHOTS WERE FIRED IN THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN : SECTION OF 
A MAP SHOWING FIGHTER GROUP BOUNDARIES ; OBSERVER CENTRES AND THE 


Air Chief Marshal Lord Dowding in his despatch on the Battle of Britain has chosen July 10 as the opening date of the battle. On that 
intended primarily to bring our Fighter Defence to 
aptain Falls deals with some features of this interesting report 


Reproduced from the Supplement to “ The Lundon Gazette ""—The Battle of Britain ; published by H.M. Stationery Office. 


be fired on. He notes that 
in many cases the German 
pilots did not shoot at ours 
when they were descending 
by parachute and sometimes 
even bid them farewell with 
a wave of the hand. 

The bulk of the fighting 
fell upon No. 11 Group, the area of which lay approximately 
south and east of a line drawn from Yarmouth to Worthing, 
with a bulge’ westward to bring London well inside the 
boundary, and its strength was greater than that of any other 
two combined. But when squadrons were exhausted new 
ones were brought in to relieve them. The period during 
which a squadron could keep on putting nine aircraft into 
the air varied with its luck and skill, but averaged from 
a month to six weeks. Some had to be replaced within a 
very much shorter time, the newly-arrived squadrons often 
suffering the heaviest lqss owing to lack of familiarity with 
the developments of air fighting. It soon became impos- 
sible to maintain this process of unit relief. The first 
modification made was to retain the majority of the 
personnel and transfer only flying personnel. By September 
the system of transferring pilots from the other commands 
had proved to be inadequate, and Lord Dowding was 
forced to lay down a new organisation. He now formed 
three categories of squadron ; first, those of 11 Group and 
on its immediate flanks; second, a few aqutside units 
available as reliefs if necessary; third, all the remaining 
squadrons, which had their operational pilots reduced to 
five or six and became training squadrons, though capable 
of defending their sectors against unescorted bombers. 

It is not possible to deal adequately. with this interesting 
document in a single article. I have therefore decided to 
devote two to it and hope to return to the subject next week. 


battle on a large 
(Crewe Copyright Reserved.) 
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AIRCRAFT OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW: NEW AND EXPERIMENTAL TYPES. 











WHICH BROKE THE WORLD AIR 
SPEED RECORD ON SEPTEMBER 7: 
SQUADRON LEADER WATERTON’S AIR- 





ONE OF THE TWO GLOSTER METEORS 


CRAFT JUST AFTER TAKING OFF, 





VERLEAF we show some of the 
aircraft of yesterday—the new 

and experimental designs of 1909. 
On this page we give some few of the 
remarkable aircraft Britain has pro- 
duced for to-day and to-morrow. 
First in reputation and the fastest 
piloted aircraft in the world are the 
Gloster Meteors. . In two of these 
Meteors—standard examples off the 
production line—the world’s air 
speed record was beaten on Septem: 
ber 7, when Group Captain E. M. 
Donaldson, with an average of 
616 m.p.h., and Squadron Leader 
W. A. Waterton, with an average of 
614 m.p.h., both surpassed Group 
Captain Wilson's average of 606 m.p.h. 
set up last November at Herne Bay, 
also flying a Gloster Meteor. We 
also show some of Britain's latest 
types exhibited by the Society of 
British Aircraft Constructors to 
representatives of nearly fifty 
countries at Radlett on September 12 
and 13. Noteworthy amongst these 
are a tailless ‘ jet " with fully swept- 
back wings, a Lancastrian air-liner 
with outboard “ jets," and a jet- 
propelled descendant of the Spitfire. 
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(RIGHT.) THE D.H. 108 ‘“* EXPERI- 
MENTAL AIRCRAFT ”’: A TAILLESS JET 
WITH FULLY SWEPT-BACK WINGS IN 
WHICH THE ELEVATORS ARE INCOR- 
PORATED IN THE WING-TIPS. 
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[ A JET-PROPELLED “ SPITFIRE ”’ : 
, 


A VICKERS SUPERMARINE 10/44, A DESCENDANT OF 
THE FAMOUS SPITFIRE FAMILY, BUT POWERED WITH A ROLLS-ROYCE NENE JET. 
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THE RECORD-BREAKING 
THE GLOSTER METEOR WHICH FOLLOWED 
PRODUCTION LINE. 


METEORS 


EXHIBITED ON HORSE GUARDS 
THE RECORD ~- BREAKERS ON THE 





BRITAIN’S FIRST 
ROLLS-ROYCE NENE JETS 


JET-PROPELLED 


IN THE 


AIR-LINER: AN 
OUTBOARD NACELLES. 
MERLIN ENGINES. 


EXPERIMENTAL 
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THE AIRCRAFT OF YESTERDAY: POWERED “KITES” WHICH | p 
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ad 
L, FOURNIER BATTLING WITH HIS VOISIN BIPLANE AGAINST THE STRONG WIND WHICH FORCED . 
: , BLERIOT DOWN, BLERIOT’S MACHINE, WITH ITS BROKEN CHASSIS, IS SEEN ON THE \ 
ens " GROUND, GUARDED BY THE POLICE. \ 
i Ly eT "| \ 











“ LOUIS BLERIOT FLYING HIS MONOPLANE AT THE RHEIMS FLYING MEETING, I909. 
ra THIS MACHINE WAS AN IMPROVED TYPE OF THAT IN WHICH HE HAD MADE e F . - 
de AERONAUTICAL HISTORY BY FLYING ACROSS THE CHANNEL. : , 
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\ HEN the Society of British Aircraft 
\ Constructors held their first annual 
\ exhibition since 1937 at Radlett, on Septem- 
\ ber 12 and 13, representatives of nearly 
\ fifty nations saw Britain's latest aeronautical 
designs, and the most advanced types of air- 
\ 
\ 






















































‘\\ THE WING OF ONE OF THE FAMOUS WRIGHT MACHINES PROVIDES SHELTER FOR SOME od My MR. G. B. COCKBURN, THE ONLY BRITISH COMPETITOR AT RHEIMS, IS SEEN HERE 


liners, fighters, bombers, gliders, ‘‘ jets"’ 
and a flying wing were on view; and to 
many of those present the changes that have 
\ taken place in thirty-seven short years must Saha 
\ have seemed almost incredible. For it was ' 
\ during the third week of August 1909 that \ 
\ the greatest concourse of pioneer airmen was \ 
\ held at Rheims and the strange craft we \ 
\ illustrate, constructed, it seems, of sticks, \ ‘i 
! fabric and faith, were then aviation's latest N Pas 
} and most revolutionary achievements. This ' 
) Rheims flying meeting, which lasted a week, \ a 
\ )  sEc 
\ was the first of its kind ever held, and drew \ - 
\ thousands of interested spectators from \ ad 
\ many countries. The meeting was sponsored \ € 
\ by the champagne growers of the district, \ 
iY ‘ \ IN 
\ and was featured as the ‘‘ Grande Semaine , ae 
\ Aeronautique de la Champagne."' The \ Fee 
\ programme featured such names as Louis , ‘ie 
\ Bleriot, fresh from his Channel success a \ - 
\ few weeks before; Hubert Latham, who \ oe 
\ got within a few miles of Folkestone \ ee 
\ in his attempt on the Channel crossing ; \ 
tes (Continued below. wl Sameer ) Paz 
“, A VOISIN BIPLANE FITTED WITH A 55-H.P. GOBRON ENGINE, AND PILOTED BY THE FAMOUS DELAGRANGE. IN I910, WHILE Cc \ 
{es FLYING A BLERIOT MONOPLANE, DELAGRANGE MET WITH A FATAL ACCIDENT AT CROIX D’HINS. ‘ 
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© MECHANICS DURING THE RHEIMS MEETING IN 1900. T. TISSANDIER, THE PILOT, IS : ,° READY TO TAKE OFF IN HIS FARMAN BIPLANE. FLYING OVERHEAD IS AN AMERICAN \ 

\y STANDING BY UNDER AN UMBRELLA. a (. CURTISS MACHINE, PILOTED BY GLENN CURTISS. p 
Continued. | 
Louis Paulhan, who later won the “ Daily Mail '’ £10,000 London-Manchester prize ; air-cooled Gnome engines: nine Voisin biplanes, fitted with Gobron engines of | The n 
Henri Farman, the famous designer; Eugene Lefevre, who was killed during | 55 h.p., also E.N.V. SO-h.p. eight-cylinder, 50-h.p. eight-cylinder Renault, and non-st 
the meeting while flying a Wright biplane; Glenn Curtiss, the famous American , 50-h.p. four-cylinder Italia engines; two Curtiss biplanes with 30-h.p. three- used 
designer, and Delagrange, who lost his life in the following year. Other names cylinder Curtiss water-cooled engines; Hubert Latham's Antoinette mono- means 
included such aces as Fernandez, Klutymans and Cockburn, the only British plane, with 50-h.p. water-cooled Antoinette engine, and the American Curtiss - flying 
competitor. Among the machines were four Wright biplanes, fitted with 25-h.p. biplane, piloted by its designer and constructor, Glenn H. Curtiss. In all, for 41 
four-cylinder water-cooled Wright engines, skids being used in place of wheels twenty-eight airmen took part. Lots were drawn for the order of starting, those 


with this type: three Farman biplanes, with 2S-h.p. Vivinus and 5S0-h.p. {| each competitor being allowed fifteen minutes in which to get off the ground. | Frencl 
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PIONEERED THE “JETS” AND FLYING WINGS OF TO-DAY. 
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ONE OF THE MOST 
FAMOUS MACHINES OF 
THE PERIOD—AND 
SECOND TO CROSS THE: 
CHANNEL—WAS THE 
ANTOINETTE MONO- 
PLANE, HERE SEEN 
IN THE HANDS OF 
HUBERT LATHAM, WHO 
ACCOMPLISHED MANY 
HISTORIC FLIGHTS IN 
THESE MACHINES. 
AT RHEIMS LATHAM 
WON THE ALTITUDE 
PRIZE WITH A HEIGHT 
OF 500 FT.! 





— 
i i tg errant 
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EUGENE LEFEVRE 
ROUNDING A PYLON 
IN HIS WRIGHT MACHINE 
AFTER A HALF-HOUR 
FLIGHT ROUND THE 
RHEIMS COURSE. 
THE WRIGHT BIPLANES 
WERE CATAPULTED INTO 
THE AIR AND THE 
SKIDS—WHICH TOOK 
THE PLACE OF THE 
WHEELS—WERE 
SPECIALLY GREASED. 
THE POWER UNIT WAS A 
25-H.P. WRIGHT ENGINE, 


—— 
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Mr. Lloyd George was so impressed 





The machines were pulled out to the Starting-point by horses, and unfortunate 
non-starters were likewise towed back to their hangars The Wright biplanes 
used a special runway of wooden rails, which had to be greased, and by 
means of a wire rope over pulleys were shot forward. Eugene Lefevre, 
flying a Wright biplane, put up a remarkable show, and remained aloft 
for 41 minutes, landing at twilight owing to an empty petrol-tank. Amongst 
those invited to the meeting from. England were Mr. Lloyd George, General 
French, Sir Alfred Harmsworth, and Sir Henry Norman. The meeting 


was declared open by President Falliéres. 
by the flying performance that he told the Press that he would return 
to England fully convinced that flying held a great future He hoped soon 
to see a similar meeting staged in England Sir Alfred Harmsworth 
announced his offer of £10,000 for the first man to fly from London to 
Manchester, this prize being subsequently won by Paulhan in competition 
with Graham White, during the spring of 1910. These historic photographs are 
reproduced by Courtesy of Arthur Barrett, F.R.P.S., F.R.C.S 
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THE DUPES OF COMMUNIST PROMISES AND THE CAT’S-PAWS 


DRAWN FoR “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” By OUR 
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THE EXECUTIVE ALLOT TWO 
FAMILIES TO EACH FLAT ANG 
AFFIX. NAMES 4No5 RENTAL To 
; _ FRONT Doors. 














‘BREWING-uP CommunaL TEA 
OUTSIDE “THE OCCUPIED BLOCK 
A ‘OF, FLATS 
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HOW THE “SQUATTERS” SETTLED INTO DUCHESS OF BEDFORD HOUSE: SCENES DRAWN FROM THE LIFE 


On September 9, the morning after the sudden seizure by Communist-organised | which families, stated to number 500, had taken possession and were engaged bab 
‘ squatters" of houses and flats in Kensington and Marylebone (described and on settling in, cleaning, and disposing of the furniture which was already orgs 
silustrated on our frontispiece and pp. 310-311), our special artist, Captain Bryan arriving in taxis and plain black vans. While there he walked freely about the | the 
de Grineau, visited Duchess of Bedford House, the seven-storey block of luxury building and conversed with and sketched many of the occupants. The whole whe 


flats, just north of Kensington High Street on the slopes of Campden Hill, in | place was a hive of activity. Some were sweeping, some were erecting beds and | dus’ 





PAWS OF THE PARTY’S TACTICS: 


NEws ” 


BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 


“SQUATTERS” 
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IN KENSINGTON. 
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“THE SQUATTERR -OPE 
of CAMPDEN HiLh — Moving {N ON DUCHESS oF BEDORD How 





INVASION OF THE excuse 















AN INFANT SQuarts 
IN POSSESSION OF 
ITS NURSERY. 
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THE LIFE BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, WHO VISITED THE PREMISES ON THE MORNING AFTER THEIR SEIZURE. 


gaged 
lready 
ut the 
whole 
is and 


| 


babies’ cots, others were laying lino, and everywhere there was evidence of intensive 
organisation. On the door of each flat an organiser was tacking a notice giving 
the name and description of the occupants and the rent to be paid; else- 
where, outside the building, a communal brew of tea was being prepared over a 
dustbin stoked with scrap wood; everywhere babies, dogs and cats were calmly 


living their own private lives; and in a top flat, complete with typewriter and 
voluminous lists, were a group, one of whose number assured our artist in broken 
English: ‘‘ We are not squatters.” These were the organisers, the people who 
have played on the misery of the homeless and led them into a course of action 
which the Cabinet have described as a violation of civil and criminal law. 
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AT THE LONDON SALON OF PHOTOGRAPHY: ART AND NATURE. 


“PET FISH’’; BY DR. S. D. JOUHAR, 


“SPRING WILLOW"; BY LETTICE RAMSEY, F.I.B.P. “CASCADE "'; BY RAY MACDONELL. 

The London Salon .of Photography opened its thirty-seventh annual International open until October 12, running concurrently, as it does, with the Royal Photographic 
Exhibition of Photography on September 14 at the Conduit Street Galleries of the Society's Exhibition (examples from which we gave in our last number), supplies a 
fine opportunity for the amateur of photography to compare, contrast and criticise. 


Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, and we give on this page and the next 
a few examples of''the fine work shown there. This Exhibition, which will remain The stated aim of the London Salon is “to exhibit only that class of ‘Work in 
Continued opposite. 





AT THE 
LONDON 
SALON 
OF 
PHOTO- 
GRAPHY : 


SCENES 


FROM 
SPAIN 
AND 
ITALY. 


(Right.) ‘‘CASTILLO DE 
COCA"’; BY J. ORTIZ 
ECHAGUE. 


“THE BLACK 


GONDOLA "' ; 


BY H. R. THORNTON. 
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Continusd.) 
Pictorial Photography in 


which there is distinct 
evidence of personal 
artistic feeling and exe- 
cution ’’; and the plen- 
tiful array of studies by 
clever exponents of the 
photographic art — the 
exhibits number 452— 
does much to justify 
this claim. The exhibits 
are many and include 
numerous portraits and 
figure subjects, many 
landscapes and cloud 
studies, seascapes," table 
top” subjects, genre 
scenes, stage pictures 
and subjects from nature 
and wild life. There are 
a number of striking 
portraits of well-known 
people, including the 
Prime Minister and Mr. 
Ernest Bevin, the pianist 
Frederic Lamond, Pro- 
fessor Steinach, and the 
conductor Leopold 
Stokowski. 
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THE TENSE ATMOSPHERE IN JERUSALEM: 
BARBED WIRE IN THE HOLY CITY. 
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RECALLING THE DEFENCES PUT UP IN THE STREETS OF OUR COASTAL TOWNS IN 1940: 
A BARRIER, WITH ‘* KNIFE-REST ”” GATE, ACROSS A STREET IN JERUSALEM. 


=—_ 


ANTI-TERRORIST PRECAUTIONS IN THE HOLY CITY: A BARRIER OF BARBED WIRE ALONG 
ONE SIDE OF A SQUARE IN JERUSALEM. 
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THE STREET OUTSIDE THE BROADCASTING STUDIOS ; 
BARRICADED WITH BARBED WIRE TO DETER TERRORISTS | 


ee 


THE SHADOW OF COMMUNAL RIFE LIES OVER 
JERUSALEM: CLOSED SHOPS BEHIND BARBED WIRE. 


ENTRANCE PALESTINE BROADCA 
STATION SEALED OFF WITH BARBED-WIRE FENCING. 


n = 3 
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ON THE ALERT FOR TERRORISTS: A SENTRY MANNING A SAND-BAGGED POST 
AT THE RESIDENCE OF SIR EVELYN BARKER, THE G.-0.-C., PALESTINE. 


BRICKED-UP SHOP FRONTS UNDER GUARD BEHIND BARBED WIR A SHOPPING CENTRE \ 
IN JERUSALEM NOW DESERTED AND INCORPORATED INTO THE CITY'S SECURITY TEM, } 


oavanneneneuanenconnennsnunacenensnns o semen” 


The blowing-u necessary. In addition, armed sentries have been ted at strategic points, and the 
heavy loss of life, has led to exceptional safety measures in the city. "On August 14 residence of Sir Evelyn Barker, G.-O.-C. in Palestir®, is heavily guarded. The streets 
it was reported that it had been decided to divide Jerusalem into three areas, whose of the Holy City now resemble those of many of our coastal towns in 1940, and these 
boundaries would be marked by barbed-wire fences. The most important of these, warlike precautions, though necessary, add to the tense atmosphere. Meanwhile in 
the so-called ‘‘ Government fortress," contains the administrative offices which present the London the Palestine Conference (illustrated on the facing page) has been convened 
most likely objectives for terrorist action; the other two zones will enable the to seek a solution which may provide a settled future for Jew and Arab alike and 
authorities to segregate the Arab district from the predominantly Jewish zone whenever remove the threat of communal strife which now strangles the life of the community. 
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THE PALESTINE CONFERENCE: A CALL FOR GREAT STATESMANSHIP. 


N September 10 

Mr. Attlee formally 

opened the Palestine Con- 

ference at Lancaster House. 

Welcoming the delegates of 

the seven Arab States, he 

said that, given a spirit of 

realism and understanding, 

he was convinced that a 

solution of the Palestine 

problem could be found, 

but the discovery of such a 

solution would be a high 

test of statesmanship. In 

addition to Mr. Attlee and 

the British delegation— 

Mr. Bevin, Mr. Hall and 

Sir Norman Brook—Mr. 

Creech-Jones, Under-Secre- 

tary for the Colonies, and 

Sir George Gater, Permanent 

Under-Secretary for the 

Colonies, were present. 

Although no Jewish repre- 

sentatives attended the 

opening of the Conference, 
sussepsipsidteonnnaineanc dba meatal eicceamciamabteineanamindion hopes were entertained that " aD t 
IN LONDON FOR THE CONFERENCE: EMIR FEISAL OF SAUDI ARABIA (RIGHT) they would participate at a _ EMIR SAIF EL-ISLAM ABDULLAH OF THE YEMEN: ONE OF THE ," 
SHOWS HIS SON THE SIGHTS OF LONDON. later stage. : ARAB DELEGATES AT THE CONFERENCE. . 


4. 


THE PRIME MINISTER OPENS THE PALESTINE CONFERENCE: MR, ATTLEE MAKING HIS OPENING ADDRESS AT LANCASTER HOUSE ON SEPTEMBER 10. 
) Round the table anti-clockwise from the Prime Minister are: Mr. Baa wt El Seid Ali Hassan Razziq Sanhouri Pasha (Egypt); Dr. Jamail (Iraq) Camille Bey Chamoun (The Lebanon); Emir 
Ibrahim; Dr. Fauzi al-Mulki; Emir Saif el-Islam Abdullah (The Yemen? ; m Pasha (Secretary- Feisal; Sheik Hafiz Wabha (Saudi Arie) Faris d- Khouri; Emir Adil Arslan (Syria); .Sami al-Risae 
General of Arab League) ; Abdul Muneim Mustafa; Ahmad Fathi al-Aqqad ; pr mare Amin Bey; Abdul Pasha * (Transjordan) ; Sir N. Brook; Mr. G. Hall (Great Britain). 2 


EL SEID ALI HASSAN IBRAHIM: ONE OF THE THREE FARIS EL-KHOURI, THE LEADER OF THE SYRIAN DELE- SHEIK HAFIZ WABHA: ONE OF THE REPRESENTATIVES 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE YEMEN AT THE CONFERENCE. GATION, WHO REPLIED TO MR. ATTLEE’S OPENING SPEECH. OF SAUDI ARABIA AT THE OPENING SESSION. 
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VARIATIONS ON THE THEME OF FRANCE. 
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“FRENCH PERSONALITIES AND PROBLEMS”: By D. W. BROGAN.* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


ROFESSOR BROGAN’S new book is a collection 

of essays, short and long, on French themes, 
which he has contributed during the last ten years 
to British, French and American papers and periodicals. 
He has, except in regard to the correction of mis- 
prints, left them as they were originally written. 
There is a wise abstinence about this procedure: it 
must be a great temptation to a- commentator on 
current affairs, when reproducing his comments, to 
tinker a little in the light of events with the excuse : 
‘‘Of course, that is what I meant all the time, and 
that is what I foresaw, except that I did not put it 
quite as clearly as I intended to put it.” 
respect I think it would have been better had he 


allowed himself a little 


But in one 


country, especially, are sometimes too prone to ascribe 
their immunity to something unique in the national 
character rather than to the existence of the English 
Channel. Professor Brogan was for the defence 
because others were for the prosecution : and though 
he was indefeasibly right in his general ‘argument 
about the richness and power of recovery of the 
French civilisation and spirit, he tended sometimes, 
in matters of detail, to put the pros and ignore the cons, 
and to gloss over weaknesses. 

A good many of-his pages are devoted to Royalists, 
especially to that grim, fierce, implacable old man, 
Charles Maurras, now in gaol ; the man so paradoxical 
and so set’ on discipline that he openly coupled a 


ample, 


Brogan 
them 


though they 
have not agreed 
‘as to ‘which 
monarchy. 
Barrés, for ex- 
being 
a Bonapartist. 
Professor 
: gives 

due THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
prominence: but 
treats their idea 
merely as one 
in the cockpit 


PROFESSOR D. W. BROGAN, THE “AUTHOR OF 
“FRENCH PERSONALITIES AND PROBLEMS,” 


Professor Brogan, who is well known to the 
listening public as one of the regular speakers 
in the programme “ Transatlantic Quiz,” is 
an Honorary D.-és-L. and Professor of Politi- 
cal Science at Cambridge. He is a Fellow of 
Peterhouse was educated at 

University, Balliol and 
Harvard. Hehaswrittennumerous 





emendation. The articles ; 
written for American q 
journals ‘“‘stand out a 


THE FULFILMENT OF A VOW: A GREAT PILGRIMAGE TO LOURDES. 


books on England, America and 
France, for the most part in 
terms of human politics. 


Pence? 





mile’’ because of refer- 
ences and parallels ad- 
dressed to, and sometimes 
only comprehensible by, 
a Transatlantic audience : 
a little adaptation to our 
local ignorance would 
have been welcome. 
However . 

The book is coruscat- 
ing but, read at a session, 
rather bewildering. 
Somebody once said of 
the late George Saintsbury 
that he had read all the 
books that ever were 
written in order to be 
able to say “‘ go to the 
devil’ to any man living. 
Professor Brogan appears 
to be equally omnivorous 
and omniscient; but his 
Irish volubility is tor- 
rential compared with 
Saintsbury’s. He button- 
holes one with the firm- 
ness, but far more than 
the vivacity of the Ancient 
Mariner, and the torrent 
begins. Now and then 
one feels inclined to 
pause and ask a question 
or venture a qualification, 








of ideas which France 
has been ever since the 
Revolution. What seems 
to me arguable, though 
I don’t know whether 
Professor Brogan (who 
doesn’t seem to like con- 
formity) would admit it, 
is that the natural in- 
clination for permanence 
and continuity in so 
shifting a scene, and 
the natural reaction 
against the constant ex- 
posures of political cor- 
ruption, might well have 
led to one more Restor- 
ation had a suitable can- 
didate for the monarchy 
appeared. The House of 
France, since 1848, has 
not produced an heir who 
could even have been 
dressed up as a Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, let alone 
a Henri Quatre. 
while, though France is 
already displaying that 
power of resurrection 
which has been so often 
evident before, the politi- 
cal chaos continues. Who 








S 


but the rush is too strong 
for one; and when a } 
chapter is ended one’s \, 


THE BENEDICTION CEREMONY ON SEPTEMBER 6. 


THE LARGEST PILGRIMAGE TO LOURDES SINCE THE WAR: THE SCENE IN FRONT OF THE LOURDES BASILICA DURING 


‘\ could have supposed in 
1939, when M. Thorez 
“ deserted from the French 





dizziness is increased, 

because one is swept from one subject 
toanother, from Masonry to National- 
ism, from Maurras to Bazaine. But 
there is a great deal of thought in the 
book as well as erudition and first-hand 
knowledge of France; and it will be a 
good book to dip into later on. 

The impression left at the end is 
one of vigorous championship: France 
is unquenchable and the most precious 
element in European civilisation : her 
defects, though not ignored, are but 
spots on the sun; and when her 
politicians are base they do not repre- 
sent her people. The reader who is 
inclined, on occasion, to ask for writing 
rather more cool and balanced, should 
remind himself that many of these 
chapters were written immediately after 
the defeat of France in 1940 or during 
the German occupation and the Vichy 
tragedy. In those days all too many 
people in countries which had not been 
defeated and overrun all too easily 
talked of “ Fall’ and “ Collapse” and 
assumed a general decay in France. 
There were far more sneers at Vichy 
than there were cheers for de Gaulle, 
and much less attention was given to 
the gradual recovery of the French 
inside and outside France than to 
struggles and compromises, sometimes 


ignoble but sometimes merely pathetic, of the old 
Marshal and his mixed gang of ‘‘ Men of Vichy "’ in 
People in this 


the stranglehold of the Germans. 
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EX-PRISONERS AND DEPORTEES AT LOURDES: PILGRIMS PASSING A GREAT SIGN WHICH 


READS : “‘ OUR LADY HAS AWAITED YOU HERE SINCE THE MOMENT YOU MADE YOUR Vow.” 


Between September 6 and 10 thousands of ex-prisoners and deportees gathered at the t¢ shrine 
at Lourdes, arriving from all over France by special train, car or b le, and even on foot from Paris: 
and from other countries, including Scotland and Ireland. They the pilerimage in fulfilment of a 
vow that they would visit Lourdes when they had regained their freedom. It was the largest | 
since the war ; about 90,000 pilgrims gathered in the “Camp du Rétour” on the banks of stream 
cppertite the grotto and the basilica. Sunday, tember 8, the Feast of the Nativity of Our Lady, 

igh Mass was celebrated in the open air by the Bishop of Clermont-Ferrand, who was assisted by 

seventeen priests, themselves ex-prisoners. 
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belief in the Catholic Church with a disbelief in 
Christianity. Many of the best spirits in modern 
France—quite apart from the old gentry, who have 
been out of politics for generations though active 





** French Personalities and Problems." By D. W. Brogan. 
(Hamish Hamilton ; 10s. 6d.) 





enough in the Services—have held that the only hope 
for France lay in a restoration of the monarchy : 


Army and fled to Moscow, 
and in 1940 when General de Gaulle 
hoisted the flag of Lorraine, that de 
Gaulle’s ultimate return would be fol- 
lowed by a Coalition Government in 
which M. Thorez would be Vice-Premier ? 

There are some sustained —— 
of good writing in these pages, And 
plenty of happy quotations, quips 
and amusing exaggerations. Amongst 
the latter there is one provoked by 
another Professor’s strange ‘statement 
that few “ever travelled in France 
from choice compared with those who 
went to Switzerland and Italy.” To 
this the rejoinder is that “as for 
Switzerland, who that could afford it 
ever visited that once - fashionable 
country except belated Victorians, 
winter-sports addicts, mountaineers, 
tuberculous patients or pilgrin.s . to 
Geneva?” As I am none of the others, 
I suppose I must be a belated Victorian. 

The pages on the necessity for 
teaching French may be accepted by 
many who nevertheless think that 
French might as well not be taught at 
all as taught as it is in this country. 
We insist on treating it as a language 
to be read—if learnt as a spoken 
tongue first the ability to read it would 
follow. Who would dream of starting 
an infant with the irregular verbs of 


its own language? Surely the main purpose, for most 
people, of learning French is not to be able to read 
Racine in the original (which ability would come in the 
natural course of things were fluency acquired) but to 
be able to talk to, and comprehend the talk of French- 
men—not to mention Rumanians, Turks, and so on. 
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FROM THE WORLD’S SCRAP-BOOK: 
TOPICAL NEWS IN PICTURES. 


WITH HANDS ON THEIR KNEES AND HEADS BOWED, MUSLIMS THRONGING A CALCUTTA MUSLIM YOUTHS TAKEN IN CHARGE DURING RECENT DISTURBANCES IN BOMBAY 
STREET FOR THE OPENING PRAYERS OF THE FESTIVAL OF ID-UL-FITR. WHICH FOLLOWED THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF PORTFOLIOS OF THE INDIAN INTERIM 

The feast of Id-ul-Fitr, which ends the thirty days of Muslim fast and is usually the occasion of exuberant GOVERNMENT. THIRTY-SEVEN WERE KILLED AND I79 INJURED, ACCORDING TO 

Tejoicing and frequently, in India, of communal clashes with the Hindus, was this year celebrated ey OFFICIAL REPORTS. 

in Calcutta. Elaborate police precautions had been taken, local i ‘ 3 ree 

leaders of both communities had recommended restraint, and the shadow 

of the recent grim disturbances lay *heavy over the city. 


MAJOR DORAN 


THE SCENE OF THE MURDER OF 
(Picture by Radio.) 


MR. CHURCHILL AT LAUSANNE, GIVING HIS FAVOURITE THE PLUTO PIPE-LINE BEING HAULED ON BOARD THE 
VICTORY SIGN TO THE CROWDS IN THE PLACE DU CHATEAU. CABLE-SHIP EMPIRE RIDLEY OFF SANDOWN, ISLE OF WIGHT BY JEWISH TERRORISTS IN TEL-AVIV. 
On September 11 Mr. Churchill broke the strict peivesy Pn his Swiss The famous Pipe-Line-Under-The-Ocean (PLUTO), which did such On September 9, the day of the opening of the Palestine 
holiday to drive to Lausanne, where he was guest of the Canton = invaluable work in wna oil to the forces of invasion after | Conference in London, a fresh wave of terrorism broke out in 
‘aud Government in the Chateau of ssuneene. ~ a... Cone by D-Day, is now being ered for use as scrap, and our picture Tel Aviv. Among other attacks, a direct assault was made on the 
spent some time shows the cablochipn seabe bund 10 ein ex on the task. line house and office of the Area Public Security Officer, Major Doran, 
who was shot by terrorists, who blew up the building. 


great crowds on his way both there and back, and he 
in conversation with the local authorities ‘fa the Salle de *TBvéque. in general was found in excellent condition 





SIGNATURES OF “‘ BATTLE OF BRITAIN” PILOTS ON A BLACK-OUT BOARD AT THE A STRANGE TURN OF FORTUNE: GERMAN P.O.W.’S LANDING IN CYPRUS, WHERE THEY ARE 
WHITE HART INN, BRASTED, THEIR UNOFFICIAL H.Q. IN 1940, AND WHERE SOME TO BE EMPLOYED IN BUILDING DETEYTION CAMPS FOR THE JEWISH ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS 
OF THEM PLANNED A REUNION FOR SEPTEMBER !4 THIS YEAR. INTERNED THERE. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE BAD HARVEST: 
DAMAGE BY RAIN, GALES AND FLOODS. 


TYPICAL OF HARVEST SCENES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY: A FARMER 


SALVAGING STOOKS OF CORN ON FLOODED LAND NEAR ALYTH, PERTHSHIRE, 
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WHEAT-EARS SPROUTING AFTER BEING CUT AND STOOKED : 
ONE OF THE WAYS BY WHICH THE HARVEST IS RUINED. 


ta 
> 


‘ 


SHEAVES OF CORN BLOWN DOWN BY THE RECENT GALES BEING RESTOOKED AT SWANLEY, 


VOUUUNUERLAUEUUNNAAURRUAUENUOUOUNOUAGANOUNUROETEDERUEGUOUNLEQUNUENNENN, ..0teNQNDNDONSORNUAUNURUEOUNURDEOALENONEDUOGELANNOLEUSUOGRNEGEDANE GEREN 


’ A LARGE FIELD OF CORN, FLATTENED BY WIND AND RAIN, BEING 


CUT BY HAND NEAR CANTERBURY, KENT, THE ADDITIONAL COST 
\ BEING SQ HIGH THAT THERE IS LITTLE PROFIT FOR THE FARMER, 
’ 


A FARM-WORKER EXAMINES HIS POTATOES, WHICH LIE ROTTING 
UNDER WATER AFTER THE RAINSTORMS WHICH SWEPT THE COUNTRY. , 


The comparatively fine weather with drying winds experienced in most parts of 
the country after several weeks of rainstorms and gales, has thrown a little sun- 
shine on the gloomy picture of the 1946 harvest. Every effort has been made 
by farmers to salvage as much of their crops as possible, though the cost of 
labour employed in restooking sheaves of wheat blown down by the wind, and 
cutting rain-soaked fields by hand, will leave them little profit. Where possible 


KENT, SO THAT THEY MAY DRY OUT BEFORE BEING GATHERED IN. 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF FARMLAND IN SUSSEX WHEN A FINE SPELL OF WEATHER ENABLED 


THE CROP TO BE GATHERED IN A RACE AGAINST TIME, 


harvesters have been working from dawn until it has been too dark to see. In 
Hampshire the authorities have put an additional 2000 German prisoners on 
agricultural work, and in Berkshire it was estimated that 25 per cent. of the wheat 
crop was not fit to send to the mill. It has been reported that in some districts 
which have been flooded, the potato crop is rotting under the water; but on the 
other hand there is promise of bumper crops of sugar beet. 
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THE FOUNTAINS ABBEY CONTROVERSY: AERIAL VIEWS OF THE FAMOUS RUINS. 


Pee * 


THE MOST IMPORTANT MONASTIC RUIN IN ENGLAND, THE PROPOSED RESTORATION OF WHICH HAS LED TO CONSIDERABLE CONTROVERSY: (ABOVE AND BELOW) TWO AERIAL VIEWS 
OF FOUNTAINS ABBEY IN ITS BEAUTIFUL YORKSHIRE SETTING—A BUILDING WHICH MAY BECOME A BENEDICTINE MONASTERY. 


HE proposed purchase 

of Fountains Abbey, 

near Ripon, by a group of 
prominent Roman Catho- 
lics who intend to restore 
part of the fabric for use 
as a Benedictine monas- 
tery to commemorate 
Roman Catholics killed in 
the war, has aroysed con- 
siderable controversy. It 
has been pointed out that 
as the ruins are scheduled 
under the Ancient Monu- 
ments Act, Government 
approval would have to 
be obtained before the 
work of restoration could 
be started. Until the 
proposed scheme is made 
known and can be judged 
on its merits the argu- 
ments for and against it 
must necessarily be of an 


academic nature. The 
(Continued on right. 


Continued.) 
aerial photographs on this 
page show the Abbey in 
its beautiful setting on the 
banks of the Skell, with 
Abbot Huby’s early six- 
teenth-century tower(170ft. 
high) still dominating its 
surround’ ngs in this 
Yorkshire vale. The nave 
and the eastern transept 
still stand, though the 
thirteenth-century choir is 
for the most part in 
ruins, as are the buildings 
grouped round the cloister. 
Our readers will recall 
that we published draw- 
ings of Fountains Abbey 
by Dennis Flanders in our 
issue of August 31. These 
showed the famous “ sur- 
prise view"’; the nave and 
cloisters; and Fountains 
Hall, which it is proposed 
to include in the sale of 
the Abbey. 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL JEWEL OF BIRMINGHAM: 
ASTON HALL AS A “COUNTRY HOUSE MUSEUM.” 


OF BLACK MARBLE 
AND ALABASTER 
SCULPTURED WITH 
GROTESQUES: THE 
fenieenie Ss E CHIMNEY - PIECE IN 
: THE GREAT DRAWING- 
. HE damage sus- ROOM. 
tained by the 
main building of the 
Birmingham City 
Museum and Art 
Gallery during the 
war (six galleries 
destroyed or un- 
usable) has made the 
policy’ of partial de- 
centralisation of the 
collections adopted 
by the director, Mr. 
Trenchard Cox, a 
matter of urgency. 
For this reason Aston 
Hall, where the Mid- 
lands Federation of 
Museums and Art 
Galleries is meeting 
on September 29, is 
being developed as 
a country house 
museum, though the 
lack of adequate 
heating in winter 


TO BE DEVELOPED AS A COUNTRY HOUSE MUSEUM : THE MAIN FRONT OF SEVEN- 
TEENTH-CENTURY ASTON HALL, ACQUIRED BY BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION IN 1864. 














X 
imposes limits on the { NOTABLE FOR THE ORIGINAL PLASTER-WORK CEILING WITH A FRIEZE OF ANIMALS: 
deheme. Recentie \ KING CHARLES’ BEDROOM ”’—ASSOCIATED WITH THE ROYAL VISIT IN 1642. 
i ‘ 
three rooms on the . 
ground floor have been used to display a 
sm wt temporary selection of oils and water-colours 


SHOWING THE BEAUTIFUL PLASTER CEILING (CIRCA by David Cox, who was born at Deritend, 
1630) : THE GREAT GALLERY (136 BY 18 FT.)—ONE OF Birmingham, in 1783, and died at Harborne 
THE FINEST IN THE COUNTRY. [Continued on opposite page. 


momen STILL SMOWING TRACES OF THE DAMAGE CAUSED BY ROUND- 


Now sar tied WITH ae SUSRSISSRES HANGINGS MADE BY MARY, DAUGHTER OF SIR CHARLES HEAD CANNON-SHOT: THE MAGNIFICENT GRAND STAIRCASE 
HOLTE : LADY HOLTE'S DRAWING ROOM —-THE DESIGN INCLUDES PICTURES OF ASTON AND BRERETON., WHICH ASCENDS THE FULL HEIGHT OF THE HOUSE. 


vsovunonsesavegunnsassavannananennanananenscanennscuesuans ost! 
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A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY SETTING FOR BIRMINGHAM’S Leised bs mt sas 


Continued.] sseaunnsnananananaanennaevnn4enenQeuenereuQQnaQtiAnhtQGnenvantQGHOAnQntAnSt OMOnggUMneMnnUORESbAOAenOAGERAA NILSEN OOUQQRRAOUAGRUANOELUQORSEUOERUOREEUUOREANERDUAREOAREONEEANEUN 
in 1859. Other rooms 
have been furnished 
with fine furniture 
and suitable pictures, 
while the em- 
broidered hangings 
made by Mary Holte 
in the eighteenth 
century have been 
re-hung in the room 
known as ‘‘ Lady 
Holte’s Drawing 
Room.” Aston Hall 
stands in forty-two 
acres of parkland in 
the Aston district of 
Birmingham (popu- 
lation over 35,000), 
and was built by 
Sir Thomas Holte 
between 1618 and 
1635*on’ land which 
had been conveyed 
to John atte Holte 
by his wife in 1367. 
In 1642 Sir Thomas 
was visited by King 
Charles I. shortly 
before the battle of 
Edgehill and a year 
later the house was 
besieged and. plun- 
dered by Parlia- 
mentarian troops. 
On the death of 
Sir Charles Holte, in 
1782, the estate re- 
verted to Mr. 
Heneage Legge. He 
sold it to a firm of 
bankers, who in 
turn leased the Hall 
to James Watt,. son 
of the famous : 

[Continued on right. THE ENTRANCE HALL AT ASTON HALL, RICHLY PANELLED WITH OAK. THE PLASTER-WORK WAS CONSIDERABLY RESTORED DURING JAMES WATT’S TENANCY, 

HIS DEVICE, AN ELEPHANT, OCCURRING FREQUENTLY IN THE DECORATION. . 


tt ttt att 
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Continued.) 

engineer. The latter 
died in 1848 and nine 
years later a body 
known as the 
“Interim Managers 
of the Aston Hall 
Company’’ was 
formed to secure the 
Hall for public use. 
In 1858 Queen Vic- 
toria inaugurated the 
Hall and Park as a 
place of public re- 
creation and was 
entertained to lun- 
cheon in the Great 
Drawing Room. The 
Corporation of 
Birmingham acquired 
the building and 
parkland in 1864. 
The Great Gallery 
(136 by 18 ft.) is 
probably only sur- 
passed by those at 
Haddon and Hard- 
wick, and is panelled 
in thirteen bays 
divided by lonic 
pilasters. The 
beautiful plaster ceil- 
ing probably dates 
from about 1630. 
The Grand Staircase 
is considered one of 
the finest in the 
country and still 
bears traces of the 
damage done by 
Roundhead cannon- 
shot during the siege. 
The principal interest 
of the room known 
as ‘King Charles’ 
Bedroom " centres in 


NOTABLE FOR THE STRAP-WORK PLASTER CEILING AND THE DEEP STONE FRIEZE WITH FIGURES REPRESENTING ROMAN AND ELIZABETHAN SOLDIERS eee eever-were 
IN BOLD RELIEF SET IN SHALLOW NICHES : THE GREAT DRAWING-ROOM AT ASTON HALL. ceiling and frieze 
of animal figures. 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. |& 


THE COLORADO BEETLE. 


HERE is a real danger that 1946 may go down in the records as the year in 
which the Colorado Beetle became establisbed in this country. This brightly- 
coloured insect is now a major pest of potatoes throughout the greater part of North 
America and a large area of Europe. A hundred years ago it was restricted to the 
eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains, where it led an entirely blameless existence, 
feeding on weeds of the potato family (Solanace). The history of the Colorado Beetle 
as a pest began when the potato plant was introduced into its home territory with the 
western migration of the settlers. At some time about the year 1850 the beetle adopted 
the potato as its food plant and so started on its relentless advance across two continents. 
The adult beetle is able to fly, so that it spread from potato patch to potato patch, and 
as no control measures were known at that time it frequently destroyed the whole crop. 
By 1859 it had reached Nebraska ; it appeared in Illinois in 1864, in Ohio in 1869, and 
it arrived at the Atlantic coast in 1874, having spread across the continent at an average 
rate of 85 miles a year. : 

The Atlantic remained a barrier for many years, but meanwhile the beetle pushed 
400 miles northwards into Canada. At last, in 1922, it was reported in France, in potato 
fields near Bordeaux. Unfortunately, by the time it was discovered it had been estab- 
lished for more than one year, so that it proved 
impossible to destroy all the centres of infection. 
Thereafter it extended its range steadily through- 
out France, into Belgium, Holland, Switzerland 
and Germany... 

The adult Colorado Beetle is a convex, hard- 
shelled insect, j-in. long by }-in. wide. It is marked 
with alternating stripes of black and _ yellow, 
five of each colour, which run lengthwise on each 
wing-cover. This colour pattern is quite distinctive. 
Among the 3600 different kinds of beetles which 
live in these islands, there is nothing like the 
Colorado Beetle. Nevertheless, many different species 
of insects are sent each summer to the Ministry of 
Agriculture or the British Museum (Natural 
History) for identification. Among these the most 
usual are the Burying Beetles, which are attracted 
to the corpses of animals, and arouse suspicion 
because of their bright orange and black colouring. 

The beetles spend the winter buried about 
10 in. deep in the soil, emerging in the spring in 
time to eat the first potato shoots. Each female 
then lays about 500 eggs, in small batches on the 
potato leaves. These eggs hatch into small, red- 
dish, humpbacked larve which devour the potato 
leaves like the adults. The larvz grow with great 
rapidity, casting their skins four times in the pro- 
cess, and when full-grown are about half an inch 
long, reddish, with two rows of black spots down 
each side of the body. They crawl into the soil 
and change into a motionless pupa stage, from 
which the adult beetle emerges after about ten 
days. The complete life cycle is usually passed 
through twice in one year. The adult beetles fly 
well, for they have well-developed wings tucked 
away beneath the wing-covers. 

The Colorado Beetle has many enemies. In 
North America no fewer than thirty-three different 
kinds of insects are known to prey upon adults and 
larve. These include beetles, bugs, wasps and 
predatory flies. In addition, there is a large black 
Tachinid fly which stabs the beetle larvex, inserting 
into the wound its own young larve, which then 
develop as parasites inside the body of their host. 
In all, predators and parasite are said to account 
for about 20 per cent. of the beetles hatched. 

The beetle is readily destroyed in all its stages by 
poisonous arsenical sprays, but its appearance means 
that repeated spraying is a necessity if reasonable 
crops are to be obtained. Naturally this complicates 
and adds considerably to the cost of potato cultivation. 
For this reason the greatest vigilance has been exercised 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries in an 
effort to detect and destroy the beetle when it appears 
in this country. The first two outbreaks in Great 
Britain occurred at Tilbury, one in 1901 and the 
second in 1933. Both were successfully eliminated. 
The risk of accidental introduction of the beetle into 
England by shipping was greatly increased as the 
beetle spread along the north coast of France. 
Nevertheless, between 1933 and 1939 no serious out- 
break occurred, but the coming of the war altered 
conditions seriously for the worse. After the greatly- 
increased cross-Channel traffic in the early part of 1940, 
it was not surprising that six outbreaks of the pest 
occurred in 1941. Four of these were in Devon, one 
in Glamorgan, and one in Dorset, and energetic 
measures were taken to destroy the centres of infection. 
All potato plants were first searched, then lifted, 
leaving only a few to act as traps for any beetles that 
might escape. The soil in the neighbourhood was then 
injected with carbon disulphide to destroy any larve 
which might have descended into the soil to pupate. 

Three of the outbreaks in Devonshire were on inland farms, and it was difficult to 
suggest how the beetles had reached these places. It was possible that they might have 
been carried in equipment brought out of France in 1940, or they might have been intro- 
duced deliberately by the enemy. Propaganda was intensified, and because South-West 
England was judged to be the most dangerous area, a special survey of potato crops was 
made there in 1942. With the help of University students, 30,000 acres of potatoes were 
inspected and five outbreaks were discovered. Extensive spraying and soil injection was 
carried out, with the satisfactory result that only one outbreak occurred in 1943 and not 
one in 1944. Unfortunately, success was only temporary. The beetle had greatly increased 
in France during the war as the result of lack of labour and insecticides, so that when 
extensive military cross-Channel traffic began again in 1944, it was almost certain that 
more outbreaks would follow. This proved, unhappily, to be true. It was found 
breeding in five places in 1945, and although these infections were probably stamped out, 
many more accidental introductions led to a large number of outbreaks during the summer 
just ended. Experience in this country has shown that the measures taken to wipe out 
centres of infection are effective provided that the beetles are discovered and attacked as 
soon as they begin to breed. On the Continent the initial opportunity to eradicate the 
pest was lost because the potato growers, not realising the danger, tried to treat the 
outbreaks alone. The fight to stave off the menace to potato cultivation in this country 
is not yet lost, but the issue depends very largely on the co-operation of the public in 
recognising and reporting the pest wherever it occurs. E, B. Britton. 








Our photograph shows (top row, 1. 








A BEETLE WHICH, WITHIN A SPACE OF NINETY-SIX YEARS, HAS SPREAD FROM 
THE EASTERN SLOPES OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS ACROSS NORTH AMERICA 
AND, CROSSING THE ATLANTIC, BECOME A PEST IN EUROPE: THE YELLOW- 
AND-BLACK-STRIPED COLORADO BEETLE, LEPTINOTARSA DECEMLINEATA, WHICH 


NOW THREATENS THIS COUNTRY. (MAGNIFIED SEVEN DIAMETERS.) 





FOR COMPARISON: THE COLORADO BEETLE (TOP; LEFT) AND SOME 
COMMON BEETLES FREQUENTLY MISTAKEN FOR IT—-SHOWN ACTUAL SIZE. 
to r.): Colorado Beetle, Leptinotarsa decem- 
lineata; Seven-spot Ladybird, Coccinella septempunctata; a Burying Beetle, Necro- 
horus interruptus; Cockchafer, Melolontha & Q 
ng-horned Beetle, Clytus arietis; Eleven-spot Ladybird, Coccinella undecimpunctata ; 
a Burying Beetle, Necrophorus vestigator; Summer Chafer, Amphimallus solstitialis. 
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A MISCELLANY OF TRAVEL, SPORT AND ART. 


- Haag ship was moving slowly into the lovely straits between Penang Island and the 

mainland. The sun was rising in a superb flame of colour over the dark-blue 
mountains of Malaya; Penang Island, like a milky opal, swam in silver mists. The cool 
dawn and great beauty were encouraging.” Such was Katharine Sim’s introduction to 
the land that was to be her home for nearly four years. Her story of that sojourn, 
““MALAYAN LanpscaPE ” (Michael Joseph; 15s.), makes delightful reading. As an artist 
she has the seeing eye ; but she can almost make you smell some of the many odours she 
describes—the coconut-oil smell of the Tamils, the dry, smoky smell of Chinese houses, the 
acrid, bitter-sweet muskiness of the Malay dwellings, and the sickliness of the Sikhs’ ghee, 
to say nothing of the heady wafts of pigeon orchid, the cloying scent of the frangipani 
flowers, the hungry smell of curry cooking. 

From the jungles of the Far East to the hills and dales and streams that hover shyly 
on the doorstep of industrial Lancashire. Jessica Lofthouse’s “ THREE Rivers” (Robert 
Hale ; 15s.) are Ribble, Hodder and Calder. Following them upstream from their merging, 
she tells of places and people, legends of the past and the life of the present. Where.there 
are ancient camps, ruins, old churches and forgotten halls, wayside crosses and out-of-the- 
way hamlets, Miss Lofthouse has loitered and chatted, to glean much that is hidden from 

> : = : the passer-by : all of which she recounts in enthu- 

Fe eee ; ah siastic and stimulating manner. Here is the Bronté 

; country of the high Pennines and the witch country 

of Pendle Forest, the dales of Craven and the remote 

Forest of Bowland. The book is a revelation to all 

who think of the Industrial North as little more 

than a conglomeration of pits and mills and 
smoking chimneys. 

To walking the remote countryside, William 
T. Palmer adds cycling. In his latest ‘“‘ Odd 
Corners ”” Series—the sixth—‘‘ MorE Opp CornERS 
In NortH Wa tes ”’, (Skeffington ; 9s. 6d.), he says 
that his favourite method of becoming acquainted 
with a river is to ride gently along its banks, 
swinging across each bridge and then reversing the 
process so that the roads on both banks are used. 
Mr. Palmer works very much on the lines of Miss 
Lofthouse. He ambles and rambles, always with 
the seeing eye and the listening ear. Among other 
things, he argues that Thomas De Quirftey was the 
first hiker—‘‘ his journey from Manchester by 
Chester, Llangollen and Bangor to Caernarvon, and 
south to Dolgelley, thence to Oswestry and 
Shrewsbury precedes the Welsh journey of George 
Borrow by fifty-two years!” 

A very different kind of cycling from that in- 
dulged in by Mr. Palmer is dealt with in “ THE 
Sports Book,” compiled and edited by James 
Rivers (MacDonald ; ros. 6d.). Here it takes its 
place among a score of sports ranging from track 
athletics to table-tennis, each one of which is handled 
by a separate writer. The opening article on 
athletics is by Bevil Rudd, and he puts the cat 
among the pigeons. The worst fate that has befallen 
athletics, he says, was when Lovelock decided to go 
to America to run against Cunningham. ‘‘ Wooderson 
carried on with another such gladiatorial combat . . . 
the record became more than the race.”” He can 
see nothing in women’s athletics ‘‘ except women at 
their worst.” Yet he can assure us that the outlook 
for British athletics is bright. Paul Irwin is equally 
happy about British boxing. Vivian Jenkins makes 
a strong plea for popularising the Rugby code among 

Council and secondary school boys. Stanley Doust 
thinks our present outlook in the lawn-tennis sphere 
is “‘not rosy.” Every article bears the imprint of 
war’s effects on British sport. The book is provocative 
in many ways and constructive in others. 

“Tue Mint,” edited by Geoffrey Grigson (Rout- 
ledge ; 8s. 6d.), is another miscellany, this time of 
literature, art and criticism. Articles, poems and stories 
which have more than the topicality of the day have 
been assembled, their authors ranging from John Clare 
to Sean O’Casey. Explaining the project, Mr. Grigson 
says “ The Mint ” will reappear from time to time and 
will be glad of appropriate contributions. ‘‘ Without 
being narrow, it is not ‘ political’: it does not favour 
one set of collective impulses against another. Nothing 
that has happened so far in a world now rather grey 
proves the liveliness of the individual human spirit to 
have lost its value.” The selections in this first issue 
go far to confirm his faith, and it is to be hoped that 
the second will not be unduly delayed. 

In his prefatory note to “ THz YEar’s Art ” (Hut- 
chinson ; £3 3s.), A.C. R. Carter reminds us that this 
most valuable compilation is in its sixty-third issue and 
that this is the fifty-fifth with which he has been 
associated. It is a “ three-decker” issue, also, for it 
covers the years 1941-42-43, and has been composed 
** in the endeavour to give to readers a succinct account 
of the art happenings in an exciting period of time.” 
A glance through that fascinating section on the sales 
of the period amply confirms Mr. Carter’s declaration 
that the auction events of those three war years represent a string of episodes of wonderment, 
ranging from Canaletto’s ‘* Westminster from the River ” (4400 guineas) to George Stubbs’s 
portraits of Gimcrack and Turf for which Mr. Walter Hutchinson paid 8400 guineas. 

While on the subject of art, the publishers of the “‘ Discussion on Art " Series are anxious 
to remove any suggestion that the volume on Spanish painting by Mr. Philip Hendy 
is one which has been re-edited with new material. It is a completely new work. 

The “ ANNUAL OF THE Britisn ScHoot at ATHENS ” (Macmillan ; {2 2s.) is interesting 
for the accounts of the archzological survey of the classical antiquities of the island of 
Chios and of the excavations in Crete supervised by Sir John L. Myres. An unusual note 
explains how Aphrodite rose from the sea at Paphos. The shingle beach there is steep 
and resistant, and such that when on-shore winds are blowing, a “ breaker” wave shoots 
up in a column like a water-spout, to fall back in an outward cascade of foam. “ It looks,” 
says Sir John, “ exactly like a human figure literally ‘ rising from the sea’ and spreading 
long hair and dripping arms.” 7 

For pastors and masters in particular, “‘ How HeatHen ts Britain?” by B.-G. Sand- 
hurst (Collins ; 2s. 6d.), will prove invaluable. It tells of the writer’s experience in dealing 
with the religious doubts and difficulties of young people. C. S. Lewis says in his preface : 
** Discussions on education and on religious education are admirable things ; but here we 
have something different—a first-hand record of the results which the existing system 
is actually producing while we discuss.” And the author is neither clergyman nor 
schoolmaster ! W. R. Catvert. 
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A completely new 


23 litre, 
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is indeed a car 





worth waiting for 






The first completely modern high 
quality car available to the public 
in the medium price range. Maxi- 
mum speed of over 90 m.p.h. 
Average petrol consumption over 
20 m.p.g. Independent suspension 
front and rear. Available as 4-door 
Saloon, 4-seater Drop-head Coupe“ 
or Chassis only, 







LAGONDA LIMITED 
STAINES, ENGLAND 
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Changing Values... 


. the tried, the trusted and the true take on even greater merit. 
Take the genuine craftsmanship you find at Bernard Weatherill’s. 
Never did it mean-more than it does today when suits must last, and 


last smartly, too. Take, 
again, the real worth of 
Bernard Weatherill’s suit- 
ings, unexcelled examples 
of the weaver’s art. Here 
long wear and good taste 
combine in perfect har- 
mony. Thus, it is, that 
the more things change, 
the more they remain the 
same . . . and the more 
reason there is for going 
to Bernard Weatherill. 














i 


55 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


zr Bennetts Hill, Birmingham 
and at Aldershot, Ascot, Richmond (Yorks) and Harrogate. 














The Goodyear All-Weather Tread 
with its familiar diamonds is well 
known for non-skid safety. 

But those diamonds have another 
secret, also of importance to 
motorists. They are staggered so 
that no two of the same size ever 
follow each other. Volume of sound 
doesn’t build up and the whistling 





of air through the grooves is broken. 
Tyre-noise is cut down without 
Goodyear Research is constantly 
secking such ways as this to improve 
tyres. That is how Goodyear 
achieved their leadership in the 
rubber industry and how they have 
maintained it ever since. 


GOODFYEAR 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH 














Aero engine experience proved that 
ordinary methods of filling the space 
between central electrode and insula- 
tor of a sparking plug with forms of 
cement were not good enough. Early 
in the war the difficulty was overcome 





KLG SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED - 


PUTNEY VALE + LONDON «: SWI5 





by actually melting a silver electrode 
into the insulator. Later a form of glass 
powder was used and this was vitrified 
in place with complete success. All 
K.L.G. plugs for motor vehicles now 
incorporate this K.L.G. innovation. 
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WINGS 
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He’s so full of youthful enthusiasms and energies; 
growing up in a thrilling, air-minded age. You'll 
want to see him getting the best out of the world 
tomorrow. 

A bit of money, put by for him in National 





MORROCKSES, 
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£O,.4733, 





Savings Certificates, will make all the difference 








to him later on. So keep up your Savings and 


She AU-BRITISH 
don’t fritter them away—especially now while { 
prices are high and goods in short supply. Hold Emp! RE 






on to your Savings to give him the opportunity WIN ES Gives é 
he deserves. * PERSONALITY L, Tq f 
’ Le To rourr Ja , 
NATIONAL 66 WRITING J 
Buy and hold $avincs 
CERTIFICATES SOUTHARDS oF LONDON The Popular Pen 


ESTABLISHED 1814 with the 


Marvellous Nib 
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Lovely to look at 
.». Still better to hear ! 


Supplies are slow— but steadily 
increasing. Get your name down. 
Write for the address of your 
nearest Ultra dealer. 





F { Model T40i 
a) £15.0.0 Plus £3.4.6 purchase tax. 


wwULTRA 


More than a set —it’s a service R A u j 0 


ULTRA ELECTRIC LTD,, SALES DEPT., 62 BUCKINGHAM GATE, 8.W.1 
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Walking-up the birds on a tangy September day. A covey, 
flushed from cover among the turnips, flies over, and the gun 
swings round to drop a welcome brace. For added enjoyment 
of all field sports, whatever the season, Ford motoring provides 
comfortable, convenient and economical travel. Your Ford Dealer 
is doing his best with deliveries, so please be patient. 


FORD | 


ets First in Value... Constant in Performance 


BY APPOINTMENT 
MOTOR VEMICLE 


SANUBACTURERS FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM 
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Warmth Without ' 
Weight 


Harrods bring you casual comfort in 
this all wool Velour Cloth Dressing- 
Gown, excellently tailored with con- 
trasting facings and cuffs; the waist 
belt finished with rich Rayon tassels. 
Stocked in all sizes and in the follow- 
ing colours :—Blue with Maroon Facing, 
Maroon with Blue Facing; Havana 
Brown with Nigger Facing, Nigger with 
Havana Brown Facing. 


Only eight £10.18.9 


coupons. 


The 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
D Gin Distillers to H.M. King George VI 
BOOTH'S DISTILLERIES LIMITED | 
' | 


MAXIMUM PRICES: 25/3 PER BOTTLE; HALF BOTTLE 13/3 (U.K. ONLY) 





"THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE | 














ASTORIAS 


The 
distinctive 
cigarette Ky \s3 

which a 
is both wl 
smooth 
and 
satisfying 




















CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be lent, 


resold. hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 6d. 
part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever 


condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or a 


and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 





THE 


In almost every business a man 
with an idea is held up for a 
way to carry out the work. At 
Accles & Pollock it is quite 
different. 


to carry out the work but are 


They know the way 


anxious to get in touch with the 
men who need the articles. 


Maybe this example of a skil- 





fully manipulated high carbon 
steel tube will ring a bell with 
you as it did with the manu- 
facturer who wanted it to solve 


a silk-making difficulty. 


ACCLES & POLLOCK 


LTD. 


Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes in stainless and other steels 


OLDBURY e BIRMINGHAM 
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Playing card QUEEN series: No. 3 





The Queen was 
like this in 1700 


An oriental Queen (but only of 
Spades) is a curiosity of an early 
XVII Ith century pack. 











and like this 
SPITE « 60s 


This card bears some resemblance 
to a Queen of Spades of today, 
although here the Queen is still 
‘ non-reversible.’” 


HIGHLAND» 
QUEEN 


LIQUEUR 
scoTCcH 
never changes... 


WHISKY 





MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. Distillers, LEITH, SCOTLAND 
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GIN DISTILLERS 
TO H.M. KING GEORGE VI. 
Ltd. 


Tanqueray Gordon & Co.,, 


Maximum Prices: Per bottle Half-bottle 13/3. U.K. 
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The filter tip 


cigarette 
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